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EDITORIAL NOTES. 


Is there any advantage in secrecy concerning the 
nominations for Council? We are now within a 
week or two of the dayon which voting papers will 
be received by every member of the profession, and 
yet probably not a dozen men know who are candi- 
dates for election. Professor Walley and Messrs. 
Mulvey, Carter, and Blakeway have let the pro- 
fession know of their candidature, and have honestly 
published their views on questions of interest. 
Mr, Peter Taylor is also, we hear, being supported 
by Veterinary Medical Societies. Are there only 
five candidates for election to the vacant seats? Is 
the position of Councilman going a- begging or are 
there some “dark horses ” who intend coming with 
a rush at the end? We do not pretend to under- 
stand the moves of electioneering, but we do think 
the profession would be better served if it knew as 


early as possible who were candidates for election. 


Up to the time of writing we have heard of no 
case of Foot and Mouth Disease in the country as 
the result of the recent importation of diseased 
sheep from Germany at four different English ports. 
It is probably too soon to boast, but if, as seems 
likely, we have escaped an outbreak, very great 
credit is due to the veterinary department for the 
skill with which they have prevented the spread of 
infection beyond the Foreign Animals’ Wharves. 


Professor Axe has been long recognised as an au- 
thority on vesicular disease. Recently he has pub- 
lished a monograph on Vesical Calculus—its origin, 
development, and treatment, which is well worth 
reading. The cause, symptoms, and treatment are 


fully discussed. The operations of lithotripsy and 


lithotomy are both described, and clearness of de- 


‘Scription is assisted by a number of drawings. Six 


instructive cases are given in detail, and the various 


instruments required are sketched and described. 
-Messrs, Adlard & Son are the publishers. 


The importance of the subject and the rather 
meagre notices it has obtained in veterinary works 
has induced us to extract the Professor’s account of 
the Symptoms of Stone—an extract which we hope 
may be of use to some of our readers in assisting 
their diagnosis. We trust the author will not be 
displeased at our rather lengthy quotation. 


The March number of The Journal of Comparative 
Pathology and Therapeutics has just reached us. It 
maintains the high standard of excellence with 
which it commenced, and should enter the library 
of every veterinary practitioner. The editor, Pro- 
fessor M’Fadyean, contributes an admirable article 
on Actinomycosis, aud there are two translations 
from French and German authors on Purpura 
Heemorrhagica, and on the Diagnosis of 'Tubercu- 
losis, which will well repay perusal. ‘here are 
eight clinical articles, four editorials, and a number 
of interesting abstracts and reports. In a ‘notice to 
subscribers’ we read, “The Editor will be glad to 
report as far as possible on the nature of other mor- 
bid specimens sent to him by subscribers, this being 
done free of charge and with the least possible de- 
lay.” This alone, to most practitioners, offers a 
boon which could not be obtained elsewhere for love 
or money, and exceeds in value the whole cost of 
the magazine for the year. Our advice to every 
practitioner is—if you have not already subscribed 
don’t lose aday in communicating with the pub- 
lishers, Messrs. W. & A. K. Johnson, Edinburgh and 
London. 


As usual at quarter day we find our contributors 
too busy to send Clinical Reports of their interest- 
ing cases. We have no right to grumble with the 
majority, but there is a small minority who we 
should like to remind of their promise to help make 
the pages of I'he Record interesting. It is a fact 
that nearly every one of our readers takes an interest 
in the Clinical cases recorded, even if he neglects 
to read the loager and more laboured productions 
appearing on other pages. This interest can only 
be maintained by mutual co-operation, and we trust 
the profession will enable us to maintain a constant 


succession of interesting cases. 
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ARTICLES AND CASES. 


AN OPERATION. ON BLEMISHED KNEES. 
By W. Huntine, F.R.C.V.S. 


In Vol, Il. of The Farrier and Naturalist—a 
monthly veterinary magazine, published in 1829—I 


- read a long time ago an article on Broken Knees, 


by Mr. Cherry. After describing the curative 
treatment to be adopted, he devoted a few pages to 
an operation by which he proposed to remove the 
blemish so often left. He related how he had tried 
the experiment on a donkey with a healthy knee 
with some success, but how he had been dis- 
appointed when he practiced on an injured carpus 
of a horse. The operation struck me as being 
feasible and I tried it. J had not much success, but 
I am not prepared to say that in these days of anti- 
septic surgery a repetition of the experiment would 
not justify its further employment. 

Mr. Cherry assists his description by three 
sketches, which I have to thank my friend Mr. Rogers 
for reproducing. 


Fie. I. 


-The subject I experimented on was a seven-year- 
old mare, about fifteen hands high, with an old 
blemish on the near knee just the size of a shilling, 
in the position shown by Fig. I. It had been hard 
worked up to day of purchase, and was operated on 
at once. The whole front of the knee was shaved 
to facilitate the operation. The animal was cast, 
the blemished leg released from the hobbles and ex- 
tended, so as to have the skin of the knee with as 
little strain on it as possible. The scar is incised 
in such a manner as to leave a wound with two 
edges of a form capable of being brought together 
in a straight line. In Fig. IJ. this wound is shown, 
but I did not attempt to operate by making only 
two elliptical cuts—one each side of the scar. I cut 
out the scar by four cuts—two downwards, from the 
borders of the scar at its widest part, and two up- 
wards. These formed a pair of V shaped cuts 
placed base to base, and including the scar at their 
junction. To guage the requisite length of the 
elliptical portion of skin to be removed,we raised the 
scar and the skin above and below it into a fold, by 
lateral pressure with the fingers, before making any 
incision. This manceuvre indicates at once how 
long a piece of skin must be removed with the scar 
to leave a wound the extremities of which will not 


pucker. The scar with the sound skin is next dis- 
sected out, small cutaneous vessels are seized with 
forceps and twisted to check hcemorrage, whilst the 
capillary oozing is kept down by cold water. The 
lips of the elliptical wound shown in Fig. II. can be 
brought together, but only by some force, and the 
lateral strain would always prevent any chance of 
healing by first intention. To overcome this diffi- 
culty I followed Mr. Cherry’s suggestion and ‘made 
two lateral incisions, as shown in Fig. III., which 
allowed the centre wound to be easily brought 


Fie. II. 


together. In the diagram these lateral incisions are 
too near the centre wound—I made them as near 
the lateral border of the knee as possible. The 
centre wound measured nearly five inches, the two 
lateral just over three. Pins were used to close the 
wound and were placed at intervals of about half- 
an-inch. They were inserted before the animal was 
allowed to rise, but the figure-of-eight twists of 
string by which the lips of the wound were brought 
together were only loosely applied—sufficient to 
keep the pins in place but not to close the wound. 

If healing by first intention is wanted I find it 
necessary to wait till all bleeding has ceased. We 
therefore at this stage allowed the mare to get up, 
and put her on the pillow rein until all bleeding had 
ceased. Then the cords round each pin were tightened 
until the lips of skin were in exact apposition 
throughout. The mare was left on the pillow-rein 
and a splint applied to the back of the leg to prevent 
flexion of the knee. For three days all went well. 
The wound seemed to have adhered and was dry. 
Not a suture had given way, and we fancied success. 
was attained. 

Next morning the mare was found with all four 
legs as big as posts. The splint was removed and 
she was placed in a loose-box, with a man to see she 
did not lie down. All was no use; the distension 
of the skin by the exudation underneath soon caused 
the two centre pins to cut out, and worse still soon 
happened for the skin between the sutured cut and one 
of the lateral incisions gave way, and suppuration 
commenced, In six weeks’ time the two lateral 
incisions were healed up and left hardly a mark. 
Where the skin gave way was a long blemish, but 
the centre wound had united throughout nearly its 
whole length. Professor Duguid, who assisted me 
with the operation, saw the mare a year after- 
wards and tells me he was surprised at the small 
trace of the operation then visible. 


Fie. III. 
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All that is wanted to make the operation a _prac- 
tical success is healing of the wound by first 
intention. This may be frustrated by motion of 
the joint or by rubbing against the stall or manger. 
We tried to guard against those accidents, but were 
quite beaten by the swelling of the limbs. I be- 
lieve our operation would have been successful if 
this swelling had not taken place. I incline to think 
the swelling was not induced by the operation, and 
would not have appeared had the subject been in 
better condition. Probably also it would be wise 
in any similar operation to allow the animal to have 
ceased work for some days before being touched. 
External injury is no more to be feared than this 
edematous condition of limb, which is always 
inimical to any healthy progress of wounds. 

I should not advise any attempt to excise a blem- 
ish with a diameter greater than a shilling. The 
length of a blemish matters very little, unless it ex- 
tends across the direction of the hair. 

Mr. Cherry discusses the question whether it is 
best to try the operation on a recently wounded 
knee or to wait until the blemish is firm. I do not 
hesitate to say I should wait as long as possible so 
that all diminution in size obtainable by contraction 
had taken place. 

Of course there are not many cases where such an 
operation, even if tolerably assured of success, 
would be permitted. Only high-priced hacks and 
carriage horses would pay for the improvement; but 
there are even sufficient of these blemished to 
warrant us in trying to perfect a surgical operation, 
the success of which is only prevented by difficul- 
ties of a removable character. 

When next I operate I shall use every precaution 
to obtain a systemic condition not favourable to 
swelied legs, and I think, use the slings instead of 
a splint; unless the horse be very irritable when 
perhaps both may be advisable. 


PARTURIENT APOPLEXY IN COWS.* 
IS IT ANALOGOUS TO 
PUERPERAL FEVER 1 trun HUMAN FEMALE? 
By J. B. Wotsrennoime, F.R.C.V.S. 


Mr, PrestpEent AND GENTLEMEN, 

Permit me to thank you for granting an oppor- 
tunity of bringing before the two Societies a subject 
for discussion this evening, and also to express the 
pleasure I take in witnessing these branches of 
medicine join to consider a question in pathology. 

In many senses we are the creatures of circum- 
stance, but this evening I feel myself especially so, 
masmuch as a casual letter to The Munchesier 
Guardian in October last, has determined my 
position, and rendered the introduction of this 
‘subject imperative. 

For sometime prior to this circumstance, a cor- 
respondence had been progressing in that paper on 


* A paper read before the Lancashire Veterinary Medical 


Association, and the M 4 u 
27th, 1889, ° e Machester Pathological Society, March 


“Milk Fever in Cows,”—was it contagious and 
what were the best prophylactic, and curative means 
to be adopted? These communications were to me 
interesting, because it afforded to intelligent farm- 
ers who were deeply concerned, the opportunity to 
compare notes, and record what they considered to 
be of value. Nothing of special moment to the 
veterinary surgeon appeared until a letter which 
discussed “ the half-starving treatment,” concluded 
with a significant suggestion. With your per- 
mission I will at this point introduce extracts from 
these letters. 


On October 11th the correspondence commenced 
with a letter signed: “Henry Waring,” which 
offered all cow-keepers an unfailing preventive of 
great simplicity, viz: “Half starve the cow for a 
few days before calving.” 

On October 18th appeared another letter signed : 
“ A.B.,” which finished with a reference to a lecture 
by Dr. Cullingworth of London, on “ Puerperal 
Fever,” and a question whether “‘ what we call milk 
fever in cows, may not be identical with the fever 
referred to amongst women.” 

On October 25th, Mr. J. B. Wolstenholme, wrote : 

“Milk fever in veterinary literature is synony- 
mous with “ parturient apoplexy ” and “ dropping 
after calving.” Parturient Fever is a totally differ- 
ent disease, being due to the presence of micro- 
organisms in the blood, giving rise to what is 
commonly called “blood poisoning.” It is highly 
contagious, and is accompanied by high temperature, 
ete. Parturient apoplexy, so far as I know, is a 
disease peculiar to the bovine species, and then only 
when in a state of domestication. It is in no sense 
a febrile disease, the popular term “fever” being a 
misnomer, Indeed, the temperature is rather lower 
than normal, and no micro-organisms have yet been 
discovered in the blood which are considered to be 
in any way connected with it. 

On November 8th the subject is resumed by “A.B.” 
who writes :— 

“Not being satisfied with Mr, Wolstenholme’s 
answer as to the analogy between puerperal fever 
in the human female and what has been called milk 
fever in cattle, I communicated with Dr. Culling- 
worth, obstetric physician to St. Thomas’s Hospital, 
London, whose lecture I referred to in my query. 


‘| That gentleman, it will be seen from copy of his 


letter below, has no doubt as to the analogy, and 
after reading his address and after calling to mind 
my own experience, I feel convinced he is right.” 

Then follows Dr. Cullingworth’s letter, which 
says :— 

cp The disease which formed the subject of my 
lecture was formerly supposed to be due to an ac- 
cumulation of milk in the veins, just as Mr. Waring 
considers the milk fever in cattle to be caused now, 
That and many other equally plausible theories have 
had their day in connection with human pathology, 


‘and have been long ago disproved. I have no doubt 


at all that the disease from which your cattle died 
is analogous to puerperal fever in the human female.” 

To this Mr. Wolstenholme replied on November 
15th :— 
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“7 know something of the literature of puerperal 
fever in the human subject, and by this means have 
no difficulty in recognising the analogy between it 
and what we call puerperal or parturient fever of 
the cow, of the mare, the ewe, and the bitch. Not 
only do we recognise this, but we are fully aware 
of the causes which give rise to it. We know of its 
septic, contagious properties. But with respect to 
parturient apoplexy the case is altogether different, 
and I cannot but express my fear that Dr. Culling- 
worth does not sufficiently understand the clinical 
and post-mortem divergencies which exist, and that 
he is not acquainted with the literature on the sub- 
ject. 

To this Dr. Cullingworth says in a letter pub- 
lished on November 19th :— 

“In reply, allow me to say that my letter was 
not written with a view to publication, but in 
answer to a private communication. I had no in- 
tention of denying the existence of puerperal apo- 
plexy as a distinct affection, for I had not sufficient 
knowledge of the diseases of cows to justify me in 
expressing an opinion on the general question. As 
Mr. Wolstenholme says, the question of the pa- 
thology of milk fever is one better suited for dis- 
cussion in a scientific society than in the columns 
of a daily paper, and if such a conference as he 
suggests be arranged, I will certainly do my best to 
attend.”’* 


Now Gentlemen, these are the circumstances 
which led to our meeting here to discuss the ques- 
tion—Is Parturient Apoplexy in Cows analogous to 
Puerperal Fever in the Human Subject. 

In the whole range of bovine disease parturient 
apoplexy is about the most interesting, and the least 
understood; at the same time it is the most common 
of parturient affections and the most fatal. 

Many observers have studied, and many are the 
opinions concerning, and the names given to it; but 
I think a description of the peculiarities, symptoms, 
and post-mortem appearances will better suit our 
our purpose at present, than a reference to names 
and theories. 

Veterinary Surgeons consider that the disease 
occurs only in the bovine species; that it appears 
to be peculiar to domestication ; and further that 
particular breeds are more frequently affected, whilst 
others possess an immunity. In the former category 
are comprised the rich and deep-milking varieties, 
and an example of the latter is seen in the so-called 
herds of wild cattle in this country, and the breed 
of Herefords, when not treated as ordinary dairy 
cows. 

Another peculiarity is that primiparce are never 
attacked, those at second calf very seldom indeed, 
those at third birth and upwards being the victims. 

There is inability to urinate, defecate, and often 
the power of swallowing fails. 

There is insensibility to pain, the cornea may be 
irritated with the finger without inducing nictation, 
and the most powerful irritants applied to the skin 
without creating pain. Control over the muscular 
system generally is lost. 

* See for fuller correspondence Veterinary Record No. 23. 


There is tonic spasm of the cervical muscles, the 
nose being drawn round to the flank. 

Again, parturient apoplexy usually follows easy 
labour, and those cases in which the least possible 
opportunity to septic invasion has been afforded. 
What I mean by this is—that if a cow calves with 
little effort, the foetal membranes coming away at 
the time, and the whole process concluded without 
manual help, perhaps when no one is present ; such 
a case would be far more likely to be succeeded by 
the affection than one in which several persons had 
made uterine exploration, and in which obstetrical 
hemp cords were employed that had heen used many 
times before. Add to this the forcible dragging 


away of the calf, and the inevitable wounding of 


the passage, you will admit, I am sure, that con- 
ditions the most favourable for septic invasion have 
been provided ; yet the clinical fact remains that 
very rarely indeed does parturient apoplexy super- 
vene in these cases. 

Puerperal Fever in the human female in the 
majority of cases can be traced directly to septic 
causes. 

Autogenetic—from the presence of a dead foetus, 
the retention of some portion of placenta or mem- 
branes, or of a decomposing blood-clot. Parturient 
Apoplexy in the cow has not been traced to these 
causes, 

Heterogenetic—by the direct introduction of the 
morbific ferment on the hands of the accoucheur, by 
the use of infected linen, and by the presence of 
a miasmatic atmosphere. 

The evidence and proof of this is overwhelming 
—a surgeon has made a post-mortem examinatiun, 
after which the record of his attendance on par- 
turient jpatients ts plainly traced by the hand of 
death in characters of puerperal fever. Professors 
and students attend dissecting rooms, and afterwards 
visit the lying-in hospital, resulting in frightful 
mortality among the patients. Certain rooms and 
institutions have been observed in which almost 
every case of parturition taking place therein has 
been followed by this disease. 

These facts have been observed over and over 
again ;—what evidence of the same is thére in the 
case of parturient apoplexy? We ask for evidence. 
The veterinary surgeon has little to offer; on the 
contrary. We note, 1st.—That cases of difficult par- 
‘turition are strikingly exempt from the disease, 
2nd.—That whilst a surgeon may be attending cases 
of parturient apoplexy, .and at the same time assist- 
ing the breed of Hereford cows to calve, yet neither 
does this disease, nor puerperal fever, supervene. _ 

These facts are observed with respect to primi- 
parce also; they calve in the same shippons and 
byres ; have a common bedding; are attended to, 
and handled during parturition by the same persons, 
and assisted with the same instruments. Further, 
there is no evidence of the disease being carried 
from farm to farm by individuals, nor by mechanical 
means. We have nothing before us to warrant the 
suggestion that overcrowding, want of cleanliness, 
or the presence of manure heaps is the cause ; and 
should this summary dismissal of the question of 
bad sanitation leave doubt in your minds, I need 
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only ask how can you account for the marked ex- 
emptions I have indicated if a cause so general as 
this is admitted ? 

Again, evidence is entirely wanting showing the 
‘presence of a septic poison in the flesh, for it is 
used for human consumption when killed before 
death ensues, and as food for dogs should the butcher 
arrive too late, or not at all. 

There is no record of malignant pyoemia super- 
vening the handling of the viscera, in the dressing 
-of the carcase. 

Some notes by Mr. A. Harrison Thomas, of Pres- 
‘ton, which bear on the subject, appeared in The 
Veterinary Journal of January last, they will serve 
-as acentre around which we can more completely 
describe the symptoms, although I cannot admit 
‘that each case is typical of the uncomplicated affec- 
‘tion. 

To this, permit me to add short notes on two of 
imy own. 

Case 1.—A deep-milking cow; fourth calf; par- 
turition easy ;—found down the next morning; 
pulse 75, full; respirations 16, heavy and stertorous, 
conjunctive deeply venous congested. Head in 
normal position; rests on sternum; extremities 
warm. 

At night, head drawn ronnd to flank with tonic 
‘spasm ; breathing more stertorous; bladder full, no 
‘passage of foeces—external temperature warm—inter- 
-nall01F,. Advised thatshe bekilled. Post-mortem, 
‘membranes of brain very much congested, uterus 
normal, 


Case II.—Aged cow, dropped immediately after 
-ealving, was in this condition for three days, using 
catheter, purgatives, &c., bowels acted third day ; 
was up and almost well on the fourth. 

Mr. Harrison Thomas makes no reference to spasm 
-of the cervical muscles, which is a common symp- 
‘tom; nor does he record the temperature, the 
marked rise of which is almost diagnostic in the 
‘majority of cases of puerperal fever and pycemia. 

On the other hand, Dr. Fleming, who also quotes a 
number of continental observers, states that “the 
temperature is nut increased as a rule, on the con- 
trary, it very often is below the normal standard.” 
The temperature of the cow in health is 102 F., ice., 
‘the human temperature, plus three; the pulse is 
about 60. 

I would ask you to notice the suddenness of attack ; 
Case I. giving 33-lbs milk on the day of calving: 
Not unfrequently at time of seizure the udder is 
well-filled with milk. 

With respect to the post-mortem notes of the first 
-case, I should consider the evidence as negative. 
The thickening of the omentum referred to seems of 
old standing as “there was no inflammatory exu- 
dation on its surface.” 


In Case III. the symptoms detailed are not at all 
the ordinary ones of parturient apoplexy ; “ profuse 
‘Sweating—much thirst—swollen vulva with sanious 
discharge therefrom,” not being recognized as such. 

Not only is the important item of temperature 
omitted, but not a word is said as to the presence of 
the lesions of peritonitis ; of an inflamed and almost 


sloughing condition of the womb, nor as to the find- 
ing of abscesses in various parts of the body. 

Case IIT. was of forty-eight hours duration, and 
Case IV. was of ninety hours, Would you not have 
expected some evidence of local inflammation in 
this time, if death had resulted from a disease an- 
alogous to puerperal fever ? 

Again, Mr. Thomas informs us that “sixty per 
cent of the cases he saw in the year recovered ina 
day or so.” . 

To my mind this throws a new light on the sub- 
ject, for had it been puerperal fever, the antiseptic 
douche not used, and no quinine and alcohol ad- 
ministered, as in these cases; the percentage of 
recoveries would have been about one, instead of 
sixty per cent. 

But the veterinary surgeon can lay claim to no 
such flattering record of recovery as sixty per cent. 
in the cases to which he is summoned, and the only 
inference I am able to draw from the statemeit is, 
that the average farmer and his servant are not 
sufficiently acute to detect these mild, transient cases, 
and so they pass unobserved, and the veterinary 
surgeon never hears of them. 

Mr. Thomas notes the fact, that an animal having 
recovered from one attack, is especially liable to a 
second and fatal one ; I would like to ask if this is 
a characteristic of puerperal fever in the human 
subject ? 

In summarising the foregoing points we may 
observe :— 

Certain breeds of cattle are exempt: The disease 
is never seen in primipare: It is sudden in at- 
tack, and occurs in cases least exposed to septic 
invasion: There is rarely rigour: No rise in tem- 
perature: Tonic spasm of cervical muscles: Non- 
passage of urine and foeces: Insensibiltty to pain : 
Usually there is complete loss of intelligence: 
Frequently the respiration is very little accelerated ; 
No enlargement of vulva: One attack predisposes 
to another: Occasionally almost instantaneous re- 
covery: No evidence of conveyance from one farm 
to another: No record of poisoning on eating the 
flesh, or from absorption by wounds : Total absence 
of post-mortem lesions of metritis, peritonitis, and 
of pyemic emboli. 


For the sake.of comparison I will ask you to 
bear with me whilst I refer to two authors on Puer- 
peral Fever. 

Dr. Clement Godson defines it as :—‘ A continued 
fever, : . . often associated with local lesions of the 
uterus, vagina, ‘or peritoneum ; and caused by the 
absorption of septic matter, not infrequently arising 
from the retention of portions of placenta or mem- 
brane, or from a putrid foetus. 

Anatomical Characters.—These ,differ greatly ac- 
cording to the duration of the fever, and the parts 
of the body affected by the disease. ; 

In some rapidly fatal cases of a malignant type, 
nothing has been found but a peculiar alteration in 
the Dood. . Generally however, local 
lesions exist, and if these are seen after death in the 
shape of lacerations in the genital tract, they will 


present an unhealthy appearance, their edges being 
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swollen and cedematous, The uterine surface is 
generally found intensely inflamed, softened, and 
occasionally in a state of slough. The results of in- 
flammation may also be found in the veins, paren- 
chyma of the uterus, and connective tissue around 
it; as well as in the lymphatics, so numerous and 
so large at this time, pus being frequently dis- 
covered in these vessels. The peritoneum is nearly 
always affected, it may be only congested in patches, 
but is generally universally so; the intestines may 
all be glued together; and the sac may contain 
more or less serum or sero-pus, with flaky-lymph ; 
&e., &e.” 

Symptoms.—In no disease do the symptoms vary 
more than in this, depending upon the violence of 
the fever, and the localities attacked by the poison. 
Terr Frequently there is, first of all, great 
depression, with headache; sometimes the first 
symptom isa rigor. The pulse becomes rapid and 
feeble, 130 or more per minute. The temperaturo 
rises to 103 Fahr. or higher. The skin is generally 
hot and dry. Vomiting frequently occurs early. 
Diarrhea is often very troublesome, the 
evacuations being horribly foetid....... There 
is often acute pain, with tenderness and swelling of 
the abdomen. .... .. As a rule the intellect is 
unimpaired....... The breathing is short and 
The joints may swell and 
suppurate, and abscesses may form in any part of 
the body.” 


Dr. Playfair (page 855) says:—‘In the great 
majority of cases the disease begins insidiously. 
eT ea The first symptom which excites at- 
tention is a rise in the pulse, which may vary from 
100 to 140 or more, according to the severity of the 
attack, and the thermometer will also show that the 
temperature is raised to 102, or in bad cases even 
to 104, or 106. (In the cow the equivalent of these 
figures would be 105, 107, and 109 Fahr.) 

In the more intense class of cases in which the 
whole system seems to be overwhelmed in the 
severity of the attack, the disease progresses with 
great rapidity, and often without any appreciable 
indication of local complication. ...... In the 
worst form of cases the temperature is steadily high, 
without marked remissions. 

In the second type, and that perhaps most com- 
monly met with, the morbid changes are most fre- 
quently found in the serous membranes, in the 

leura, pericardium, but above all the peritoneum. 

In the third type, the mucous membranes appear 
to bear the brunt of the disease. 

The fourth class of pathological phenomena are 
those which are produced chiefly by the impaction 
of minute infected emboli in small vessels in various 
parts of the body. These are the cases which most 
closely resemble surgical pyoemia........... 
As a rule, intelligence is unimpaired, and this may 
be the case, even in the worst forms of the disease, 
and up to the period of death. Diarrhoea and vomit- 
ing are of very frequent occurrence.” 


I think, Gentlemen, that this description of Puer- 
peral Septicoemia in the human female will almost 


exactly coincide with the experience of the ve- 
terinary surgeon in the same well-marked disease as. 
we see it in cows, mares, ewes, sows, and bitches. 

In the cow, we particularly note the following :— 
The symptoms develop more gradually than in par- 
turient apoplexy: Decreasing supply of milk: Rigor: 
Rapid small pulse: MHurried breathing: Colicky 
pains: Expulsive efforts: Tumefaction of vulva: 
Great rise of temperature: Diarrhcea: No loss of 
intelligence. 

The post-mortem lesions observed are very similar 
to those enumerated as occurring in the human fe- 
male, though personally I have never seen “the 
bowels glued together.” 

In conclusion, Gentlemen, I need scarcely say 
that I have sought rather to introduce than to treat. 
the subject systematically ; by contrast also I have 
endeavoured to prove my contention, that the so- 
called parturient apoplexy of cows is not analogous 
to puerperal fever in the human female. 


ELECTION ADDRESSES. 


Dear Sir, 

You will remember that on the occasion when I 
was last a candidate for the honour of Election to 
the Council, 1 was asked for a statement of my views 
on the questions of that period, and I then laid 
down a series of propositions which, if accepted by 
the Council and the Profession, would, in my 
opinion, tend to the advancement of the latter and 
to the establishing of a good understanding be- 
tween the Council, the Schools, and the Profession. 

As you are well aware, every one of those, propo- 
sitions have been accepted and acted on with the 
exception of two, viz., the composition of the 
Council, and the non-election of Examiners on the 
Council Board. 

In reference to the former of these questions—I am 
of opinion now, as I was at the time to which I refer, 
that the Principals of the Schools, the chief V. S. to 
the Army, and the Veterinary Adviser to the Privy 
Council, should each have a seat in the Council by 
virtue of their respecting offices; and this, too, in 
addition to the present constitution of the Council ; 
and I am further of opinion that only the Principal 
of each School should have a seat therein : also that, 
either directly or indirectly, the Provinces should 
have a more equitable representation. In reference 
to the second question, I see no reason to change the 
views I held four years ago, and these are, that as 
paid officials of the Council, examiners should not be 
allowed to sit as members. They are virtually the 
servants of the Council, and it is not expedient that 
they should be placed in such a position as to enable 
them to vote for their own election as servants—if 
they refrained from voting on the occasion of Elec- 
tion of Examiners so much objection could not be 
urged to their having a seat on the Council ; and it 
certainly would be a more dignified position than is 
the one they now occupy. . If one or two of those 
who at present occupy the dual position of Council- 
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man and Examiner would resign the former of these 
offices, their action would, I am sure, meet with the 
approbation of the great bulk of the Members of 
the Profession, and it would serve as an example 
which the others would be bound to follow. 

I notice that several remarks of a not very com- 
plimentary nature have been of late made in print 
in reference to the Schools. 1 would ask, as has 
been asked before, where would the R.C.V.S. be if it 
were not for the Schools? It could not exist one 
day, and the statement which has been made that 
the Schools look more after their own interest than 
after that of the body corporate has no foundation in 
fact. In proof of this I would again ask, from 
whence have the bulk of the improvements made in 
the matter of the curriculum come from if not from 
the Schools? It was by the Schools that an extra 
summer session was first added to the course; it was 
by two of the Schools that an educational test was 
first applied; it was at the school which I represent 
that the subject of Practical Pathology was first 
taught, quite independently of any action of the 
Council, and before the examiners put a microscope 
on the tables; it was in the New College that 
Natural History was first introduced into the curri- 
culum ; and in the Glasgow College that a course of 
Agriculture as it bears on Veterinary Medicine was 
dealt with as a part of the educational course. The 
Schools were largely, if not entirely, instrumental 
in adding Botany to the list of subjects to be studied, 
and in getting an extra winter session added to the 
course ; and it was the Scotch Schools that only a 
short time ago voluntarily added another term to 
the second year’s course of study. 

Speaking for myself, I can say without fear of 
contradiction that every measure calculated to bene- 
fit the profession, and to raise it to its proper place 
amongst the learned professions of the country, has 
had my earnest support; and no matter what my 
position may be in the future I shall always follow 
the same course. 

With the present system of examinations I see no 
reason to find fault, except that I regret very much, 
that the subject of Materia Medica has been thrust 
into the background. I think arrangements might 
easily be made by means of which it would receive 
a little more attention than it now does. 

I am strongly of opinion that the time has arrived 
for increasing the stringency of the General Know- 
ledge Examinations; and I have given notice of my 
intention to bring forward a motion on the subject 
at the July meeting of the Council, if at that time 
T am still a member thereof: as a corollary to this 
proposition, if accepted, the introduction of written 
papers as a part of the examination would naturally 
follow. I am, yours truly. 

Tuomas WALLEY. 

To H. Kipp, 

(Published with permission. ] 


Baron Dowse is evidently not partial to horse- 
dealers. Ina case at the Cork Assizes recently a 
witness declared that he was an honest horse-dealer. 
Thereupon the Baron exclaimed, “Then you are the 
first levermet. I would like to get a good look at you.” 


GOVERNMENT VETY. DEPARTMENT. 


CONTAGIOUS DISEASES IN ANIMALS. 


Reported in Great Britain and Ireland during. the 
week ended March 23rd, 1889, — 


Pleuro-pneumonia.—There were 7 outbreaks of 
this disease reported in Great Britain during the 
week, 4 of them in England, in the Counties of 
Cumberland and Lancaster, 3 in Scotland, in Edin- 
burgh and Fife. Of the 15 cattle attacked, 9 were 
in Kngland and 6 in Scotland, while’ of the 96 
healthy cattle slaughtered because they had been 
exposed to infection, 82 were in England and 64 in 
Scotland. In Ireland 2 outbreaks occurred, in the 
North and South Dublin Unions; 6 cattle were at- 
tacked, and 55 healthy which had been in contact 
were slaughtered. 

Anthrax.—Of this disease 2 fresh outbreaks were 
reported in the week, in Stafford and Wilts, 5 
animals were attacked, 2 of which were killed and 1 
died. No fresh cases of anthrax were reported in 
either Wales, Scotland, or Ireland. 

Swine-Fever.—In Great Britain 82 outbreaks of 
this disease were reported on for the first time, 78 
of them in England, 3 in Wales, and 1 in Scotland. 
There were 361 swine attacked, all but 7 of them in 
England. Of the diseased swine to be disposed of 
182 were killed, 158 died, 33 recovered, and 336 
were left alive when the return was made up. In 
Ireland there were only 2 fresh outbreaks, both of 
them in County Waterford, 9 swine were attacked, 
of which 8 were killed. 

Glanders and Farcy.— Of Glanders 23 fresh out- 
breaks were reported, 19 in London, 1 in Lan- 
cashire, 2 in Middlesex, and 1 in East Sussex ; 33 
horses were attacked, 24 of them in London, 6 in 
Lancashire, 2 in Middlesex, and 1 in East Sussex. 
There were 13 outbreaks of farcy reported and 26 
horses attacked ; 12 of the outbreaks and 25 of the 
horses attacked were in London, the other outbreak 
and horse attacked was in Middlesex. In Ireland 
there was 1 outbreak reported, in Monaghan, in 
which 1 horse was attacked and killed. 

Rabies.—In England 4 cases of rabies were re- 
ported in the week, 3 in dogs in Lancashire, London, 
and York (W.R.) ; the fourth case was in a sheep 
in the West Riding. In Ireland 6 cases occurred, 
5 of them in dogs,in Armagh, Down, Londonderry, and 
Roscommon, while in Monaghan 1 head of cattle 
was said to have died from this disease, 


EXTRACTS. 


THE WHOLESALE SLAUGHTER OF CATTLE, 


A Dublin paper publishes a letter from which we 
extract the following :— 

“ Sir,—The justification for the protests made by 
those most interested in the cattle trade of the 
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country, as well as by those having the collection 
and disbursement of the taxation, against the whole- 
sale slaughter pleuro-pneumonia order of 4th 
March, 1888, as being a Herodean and haphazard 
measure, futile, and attended with a wasteful ex- 
penditure of public money and animal life, is fully 
verified in the case of Mr. Smith’s valuable herd of 
— Jersey cattle at Clonard, Dundrum, county 
ublin. 

“On the 3rd November last—over four months 
ago—one of the animals in the herd was ill, and 
the veterinary inspector of the district on examining 
it, suspected it was suffering from pleuro-pneumonia 
and it was killed; but the post mortem examination 
not satisfying him that it was the contagious form 
of the disease with which the animal was affected, 
the herd was not slaughtered. However, subse- 


COW-POX AND SMALL-POX. 
By Dr. Encar CrooxsHank. 
[A Letter to the Lancet. } 


Dr. Wilks says ‘there is no such disease as cow- 
pox in cattle, for the males do not suffer from it, 
and the cows exhibit it only on the udder.” Cow- 
pox is a vesicular disease of the teats and udder, 
communicable solely by contact and spreading 
through a herd of milch cows ; being conveyed from 
animal to animal by the hand of the milker. This 
explains why we always hear of “cow-pox,” and 
never of “ cattle-pox” or “ bull-pox.” Jenner, who 
was the first to describe this disease, speaks of it 
as one which “our oldest farmers were not unac- 
quainted with in their earliest days, when it 


appeared among their farms without any deviation 
from the phenomena which it now exhibits.” I 
need not tabulate the various outbreaks referred to 
by Jenner, but it was very prevalent in the western 
counties in his day; nor need I refer to the ac- 
counts of Pearson, Aikin, Ring, and other writers of 


quently, the principal veterinary inspector con- 
demned three animals in the herd as being affected 
with pleuro pneumonia; but the post mortem proved 
bit his diagnosis to be incorrect. Since then the herd 
ire has been under the close surveillance of the veterin- 


‘ 


ary inspectors, and reported healthy up to the 7th 
instant, when it was publicly announced “that a 
cow in the herd having died from dysentery, a post 
mortem examination was made by the inspector, and 
the right lung having been found to be affected by 
pleuro-pneumonia—of recent date —it would be 
necessary to carry out the Privy Council Order, No. 
61, and slaughter the remaining animals of the herd. 
An order was made accordingly that the cattle 
should be slaughtered. The herd consists of thirty- 
one, twenty-six of them being prize bred Jerseys.’ 

“ The foregoing facts are embodied in the evidence 
contained in the Parliamentary Blue Book—viz., 
that the veterinary inspectors are. not in a position 
to detinitely and accurately assert when an animal 
is suffering from pleuro-pneumonia, whether the 
disease is of the contagious form or not; also that 
other diseases of the lungs are mistaken for pleuro- 
pneumonia, 

“‘ Under such circumstances the inevitable result of 
wholesale slaughter is the unjust and serious loss to 
individual owners of cattle and the public generally 
—for a large proportion of such losses has to be paid 
directly through the local poor law union rates, and 
indirectly through the general poor law union 
taxation. 

“Ts this improper and wasteful expenditure of 
public money and animal life to continue, merely to 
please the advocates for wholesale slaughter for the 
eradication of pleuro-pneumonia because it proved 
successful in exterminating rinderpest; and, no 
doubt, it would be equally as effectual in the one 
disease as in the other if the period of incubation 
and the diagnostic symptoms were as defined in the 
former as they are in the latter, which they are not. 

James M’Kewny, 
116 Stephen’s Green, Dublin, 
“March 29, 1889.” 


Major Tennant reports of the Cumberland outbreak of 
Pleuro :—‘‘ The indications of neglect are of the clearest 
kind, the number of animals found diseased being sufficient 
evidence that the disease must have existed for a very con- 
siderable time.” 


the same period. 

A long interval followed in which outbreaks of 
cow-pox were not recorded, not because they did not 
exist, but because they were either concealed by the 
dairyman or did not call for remark. In 1838 Estlin 
met with the disease and raised a stock of lymph, 
but the idea was started that it was not the true 
Jennerian cow-pox, but a spurious cow-pox; the 
evidence, however, on this point was conclusive, for 
the lymph was widely used, producing after the 
early removes correct vaccine vesicles. In 1840-42 
Ceely published his classical work, in which he says 
that cow-pox ‘“‘ had long been known in the Vale of 
Aylesbury and neighbourhood.” He investigated a 
number of outbreaks, and has fully described the 
disease on the teats of the cow and the hands of the 
milker. It may be asked, What evidence is there 
that the prevalent disease described by Ceely was 
the same as the cow-pox of Jenner ? The answer is as 
conclusive as before, for Ceely raised several stocks 
of vaccine lymph from these outbreaks, 

Again a long period followed in which there was 
neglect to record outbreaks of cow-pox, but that it 
still existed is certain from the evidence of Dr. 
Sanderson. Mr. (now Sir John) Simon, quotes the 
words of Dr. Sanderson in his sixth report, 1863: 
“ From statements made to me by lay practitioners 
in these districts [the whole pastoral country which, 
from Gloucester to Thornbury, lies between the 
Severn and the Cotswold Hills, having Berkeley in 
its centre, Jenner’s birthplace] it appears that cow- 
pox is usually to be met with in the dairy farms in 
the months of April, May, and June. When 2a 
dairy is invaded, the disease not only infects the 
whole of the stock, but is very frequently communi- 
cated to the milkers—invariably men,—on whom 
the vesicles are seen on those parts of the hands 
which are applied to the teat in the act of milking, 
particularly on the grasping surface of the thumb 
and index finger.” Some may be ready to suggest 


that these were only cases of a disease like cow-poz, 
but not really true cow-pox; but the answer is 
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again absolutely conclusive, for, continuing the 
quotation, we read: “The inoculating of lymph 
directly from the cow has been practised in several 
districts with success; all who have employed such 
lymph agree in stating that after the first or second 
transmission the results obtained do no differ from 
those of ordinary vaccination, either in respect of 
the progress or character of the vesicle.”’ 

From this time onward there is no record of this 
much neglected disease of the cow until the out- 
break in Wiltshire in 1887, which I have described 
elsewhere. On the Continent there have been 
numerous records. I will mention some. It was 
found in 69 places in Wiirtemberg in 1827-37 in 
such a state that successful vaccination was _per- 
formed. There were 39 cases in Wiirtemberg in 


1873 and twenty-eight in 1874, and in the same. 


year in Denmark no less than 874. In Prussia, cow- 
pox occurred in thirty-seven districts in a period of 
six years. In France also the disease has been fully 


recognised, and comparatively recently I have des- | 


cribed in detail an outbreak at Kysines in 1881, the 
source of the lymph supplied to the Local Govern- 
ment Board ; a second outbreak at Eysines in 1883, 
and an outbreak at Ctrons in the same year. 

But not in a single instance has any connexion 
been proved with small-pox ; and this leads me to 


Dr. Wilks’ statement that “Jenner was quite justi- 


fied in presuming that the cows had been infected 
by human agency.” Ishould bevery much indebted 
to Dr. Wilks if he would refer to any statement 
in Jenner’s writings which have led him to attribute 
this theory to Jenner. Jenner satisfied himself that 
cow-pox arose from “grease” in the horse; he 
also believed that small-pox had its origin in the 
“grease.” As cow-pox protected against small-pox, 
and as there was reason to suppose, as he thought, 
that the two diseases had a common origin, he in- 
vented the term variole vaccine, asa Latin handle 
to the dairyman’s cow-pox. His nephew, Henry 
Jenner, believed that the cow-pox was the small- 
pox in its original unadulterated state before it be- 
came contaminated by passing through the impure 
and scrofulous habits of human constitutions.” This 
is obviously the reverse of the doctrine of the 
present day. This is not cow-pox derived from 
man, but small-pox derived from the cow. 

All this theorising arose from the fact of the pro- 
tective influence of the cow-pox against small-pox, 
and was speedily followed by the ingenious sugges- 
tion that cow-pox on the teats of the cows was 
produced by milkers suffering from small-pox. This 
came from America; it was brought forward by Dr. 
Waterhouse, of Massachussetts, in a letter to Jenner. 
Cow-pox was never called cow small-pox by dairy 
folk, but a strong attempt was made to justify the 
term in the Report of the Committee on Vaccination 
in 1839, I must admit, ‘with Dr. Creighton, that 
the natural cow-pox and the early removes in man 
have at certain stages a similarity to the hard sore, 
and the appearances in Ceeley’s and my own draw- 
ings are suggestive of a possible origin of the term 
Cow-pox or Pap-pox. That this similarity in 
appearance does strike those who have the care of 


; Brit. Med. Jour., July 14th, 1888. 


animals is supported by the fact that an outbreak of 
horse-pox, the history of which I hope shortly to 
publish, was mistaken for a disease known as maladie 
du coit or maladie vénérienne du cheval. But an idea 
which is being circulated, that cow-pox and syphilis 


misrepresentation, 

The pathology of cow-pox and horse-pox involves 
matters of the highest importance and of the deepest 
interest to comparative pathologists. There ought 
to be no doubt about the nature of cow-pox. If the 
current view of the origin of cow-pox (from the 
hands of the variolous milkers) be the true explan- 
ation, how is it that it has never been confirmed by 
observation ? If it be inaccurate, by all means “ let 
us nail it to the counter,” or sweep it into the 
‘pathological dustbin.” 


* SYMPTOMS OF STONE IN HORSKS. 


The symptoms attending the existence of vesical 
calculus are far from uniform, either in their num- 
ber, nature, or intensity. In some cases they are 
| few, slight, and dubious, while in others they are 


“many, pronounced, and easy of interpretation. The 


very slight physiological disturbance sometimes seen 
|in stone disease has, in many instances, disarmed 
suspicion and frustrated detection, thus serving to 
sustain the prevailing idea that stone in the blad- 
der is a disease of extreme rarity, a conclusion I 
have reason to think is too generally accepted by 
| veterinary practitioners. 
| Vesical trouble arising out of the presence of 
stone is mostly exhibited in the first instance by 
frequent attempts at micturition, some of which are 
abortive, and others more or less imperfectly and 
with difficulty accomplished. The urine is dis- 
charged in small quantities at brief intervals, and 
the completion of the act is signalised by a deep 
grunt indicative of pain. The desire to empty the 
bladder is more frequent and urgent during and 
after exertion, and particularly marked when the 
pace has been quick. Every now and again while 
at work the animal dwells in his movement, and 
essays to stop. If permitted to do so the body is at 
once extended, and a small quantity of urine dis- 
charged. Where the calculus is large, rough, and 
free to move in the cavity of the bladder, hematuria 
_is almost an invariable result of exertion, and when- 
‘ever the latter is immediately followed by the 
former the case should be regarded with suspicion, 
‘unless some other and more obvious cause is re- 
/vealed. In some instances the penis is projected 
|from the sheath, and again retracted at short in- 
tervals, and we have scen it remain extruded in a 
|pendulous condition during the whole period of 
the disease, and to return again only after the opera- 
tion of lithotomy. 

The discharge of urine is sometimes effected in a 
continuous stream; sometimes the flow is suddenly 


| 


* Vesical Calculus; its Origin, Development, and Treat- - 
ment, by Professor J. Wortley Axe, M.R.C.V.5. 


are one and the same disease, is a monstrous piece of 
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interrupted and broken by the movement of the 
calculus towards the neck of the bladder, and oc- 
casionally it passes. away involuntarily in small 
quantities. After the bladder has been freely 
emptied the anus undergoes a repetition of spas- 
modic contractions. Now and again the stone be- 
comes impacted in the cervix, resulting in obstruc- 
tion and over-distension of the bladder, with the 
usual train of symptoms indicative of abdominal 
pain.* In some examples of the disorder the gait 
during progression is wide and straddling, and 
during quiescence the hind limbs are occasionally 
raised from the ground as if in pain. 

The diagnosis is in the majority of cases un- 
attended with difficulty where proper methods of 
inquiry are pursued, but as we shall presently show, 
the detection of stone sometimes taxes the resources 
of the ablest diaguostician. Tumours in the bladder, 
croupous cystitis, organic disease of the kidneys, and 
various other ailments pertaining to the urinary re- 
ceptacle may, and do, occasion symptoms only dis- 
tinguishable from those of calculous disorder by a 
careful and searching exploration of the bladder 
per rectum, and by catheter or sound per urethram. 
In regard to this latter part of the inquiry it need 
hardly be urged that upon it the diagnosis mainly 
depends. Exploration of the bladder per rectum 
seldom fails to reveal to us any decided enlarge- 
ment occuring within or without it, but the tact and 
discrimination of the surgeon is often sorely tried 
in distinguishing, between a calculus and certain 
forms of tumour which now and again present them- 
selves there. In searching for stone the mind and 
with it the hand, naturally turns to related organs, 
and, remembering the possible enlargement of the 
prostrate, secks first to determine the condition of 
this organ in particular whenever vesicular calculus 
is suspected. Tumefaction of the prostrate is for- 
tunately not difficult of recognition. The backward- 
ness and immobility of the swelling, its intimate 
connection with the neck of the bladder, its peculiar 
outline of form and yielding nature, serve at once 
to distinguish it from stone, while the bulging 
perineum, the resistance offered to the catheter, and 
the negative evidence of the latter when in the 
bladder, lend additional confirmation of the fact. 
Tumours in the bladder usually disclose themselves 
by their diffuse, and maybe also by their lobulated 
and fixed condition, but even this cannot always be 
said to be the case as my experience enables me to 
affirm, In some instances new formations arising 
in this organ display a degree of roundness, regu- 
larity, and hardness which renders diagnosis diffi- 
cult and uncertain from a mere rectal examination, 
and calls for more direct and reliable measures of 
inspection. Here the bladder may be explored 
with a suitable sound either per urethram or through 
a perineal opening. In searching the bladder for 
stone by the channel first referred to, the viscus is 
allowed to become moderately distended with urine, 
when first in a standing, and then in a recumbent 
posture, the sound (after being well oiled) is in- 
troduced into the urethra, and gently forced on 

* Very recently two cases of this kind were brought to my 


notice: one by the late Mr. Cartwright, jun., of Wolver- 
hampton, and a second by Mr. Slipper. 


until it enters the bladder. It is now moved slowly 
backward and forward with a rotatory action so as to 
bring the metal point of the instrument into con- 
tact with every part of the interior surface of the 
viscus, noting at the same time any roughness or 
irregularity of surface or resistance it may meet 
with, or any sound it may convey. Ifthe result is 
not satisfactory the position of the patient must be 
changed by turning the animal first on one side and 
then on the other, and now on the back, until every 
part of the bladder has been thoroughly explored. 
Where the substance felt per rectum is a calculus its 
contact with the searcher will be clearly made 
known bythe rough and resisting character of the 
touch, and by the sound emitted when struck. It 
ought ever to be borne in mind that there are limits 
to the toleration of the sound by the mucous mem- 
brane of the bladder, which require to be respected, 
and, besides, a constant care in the manipulation of 
the instrument; the too long employment of it at 
one time should not therefore be permitted. In all cases 
where the detection of the stone is not accomplished 
in a reasonable time (which must ever depend upon 
the state of the bladder) the operation should cease, 
to be again resumed at some future time when the 
irritation produced in the mucous layer has sub- 
sided. Neglect of this simple precaution may con- 
vert cystic irritation into acute cystitis or even 
induce a fatal renal or peritoneal complication. 

Even with the exhaustion of all the methods and 
devices which science has designed for surgical diag- 
nosis, failure may still attend our efforts, and 
although the existence of something in the bladder be 
ever so obvious, its precise nature cannot always be 
clearly and definitely made out. In those examples 
of stone partially or completely overgrown by 
granulation tissue springing from around an ulcera- 
ting surface, or enclosed in false membrane, the 
question of stone or tumour is difficult to divine. 
Here the former, hidden away in the new-growth 
or exudation matter, is sheltered from the sound, 
and the instrument striking the morbid mass im- 
parts to the hand precisely those impressions which 
denote the existence of tumour. In this uncertain 
and unsatisfactory condition no time should be lost 
in opening the urethra by perineal section, when 
the bladder may be again explored by means of the 
short metal sound, to be referred to later on. 

In estimating the value of physical signs of stone 
as afforded by the sound there is one important fact 
which should not be overlooked, viz., the liability of 
the mucous layer to become crusted over with cal- 
careous salts. This is by no means a rare condition 
as a consequence of croupous cystitis, and unless 
borne in mind may prove seriously misleading, the 
contact of the sound with the earthy deposit im- 
parting to the hand much the same sensations as 
those afforded by a stone. This impression will re- 
quire therefore to be corrected by careful exploration 
per rectum. Here also we should be on our guard, 
for in these cases the bladder in usually much con- 
tracted and thickened by inflammatory new growth, 
thus rendering small calculi difficult to detect 
through the rectal passage, and calling for much 
care and painstaking manipulation. Large stones, 
on the other hand, are readily brought under touch, 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


Competitive Examinations in China: 


The Government of China is a vast system of 
competitive examination tempered: by bribery, and 
this Kao-Ch’ang is its heart. It is a miniature 
city, with one wide artery down the middle, hun- 
dreds of parallel streets running from this on both 
sides, each street mathematically subdivided into 
houses, a big semblance of a palace at one end of 
the main street, and little elevated watchtowers here 
and there. But the palace is merely the examiners’ 
hall, the streets are three feet wide and one side of 
them is a blank wall, the towers are for the “ proc- 
tors” to spy upon cribbing, and the houses are 
perfectly plain brick cells measuring thirty-eight 
inches by fifty. Inthe enclosure there are no fewer 
than fourteen thousand of these. After emerging 
successfully from a competitive examination in the 
capital of his own province, the Chinese aspirant 
comes to Peking to compete for the second degree. 
He is put into one of these cells, two boards are 
given him for a seat and a table, and there he re- 
mains day and night for fourteen days. Every cell 
is full, an army of cooks and coolies waits upon the 
scholars, and any one caught cribbing or communi- 
cating with his neighbour is visited with the 
severest punishment. The condition of the place 
when these fourteen-thousand would-be literati are 
thus cooped up for a fortnight, with Chinese ideas 
of sanitation, may be imagined, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that many die. But what joy for 
the successful ones! They are received in pro- 
cession at the gates of their native town, and every- 
body hastens to congratulate their parents upon 
having given such a son to the world. By and by 
there is another examination in which the already 
twice successful compete against each other, the 
fourteen thousand aguin flock to Peking, and the 
winners are honoured by the Son of Heaven himself 
and their names inscribed for ever upon marble 
tablets. Better still, they are provided with govern- 
ment posts, and this is the reward of their efforts. 
But what, you will ask, is the subject-matter of their 
examination? Simply and solely the letter-perfect 
knowledge of the works of Confucius, the history 
of China, and the art of composition and character- 
forming as practiced by the great masters of old. 
In the works of the masters, argue the Chinese, is 
all wisdom; he who knows these works best is 
therefore the wisest man; whatever needs doing, 
the wisest man can do it best. So the successful 
literati are sent all over the country to be magis- 
trates, and generals, and commanders of ships, and 
engineers, and everything else haphazard, without 
the slightest acquaintance of any kind with their 
subject, densely and marvellously ignorant, and im- 
penetrably conceited. The Marquis Tséng is al- 
most the only one of ,the great Chinamen of to-day 
who has not entered public life by this triple portal 
to invincible incompetence.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Alleged Case of Tuberculosis.—Action against a 
Veterinary Surgeon. 


At the Small-Debt Court, Kilmarnock, on Mar, 28, 
evidence was heard in an action at the instance of 
Mr. Barr, farmer, Monkland, against Mr. Nicholson, 
V.S., on the grounds stated in the claim as follows :-— 
“On Monday the fourth day of March current, the 
defender, who is inspector to the Local Authority 
of the landward part of Kilmarnock parish, called 
at the pursuer’s farm of Monkland for the purpose 
ot inspecting his cattle. He objected to one cow 
on the ground that it was suffering from tuberculosis, 
and ordered it to be killed. Pursuer stated that he 
believed the cow was sound, and refused to do so 
unless he got compensation therefor. The defender 
thereupon verbally promised that if the pursuer 
destroyed the said cow he would pay him the sum 
of £10 out of his own pocket if it could be shewn 
that the said cow was not rotten with tuberculosis. 
The pursuer, on the faith of said promise, destroyed 


the said cow on the evening of the said date, and he 


now seeks payment of the said sum on the ground 
that the said cow was sound at the time of death, 
restrictea to £8 6s, 8d.” The defender stated that 
he had bet the pursuer £10, but on conditions which 
were not complied with. After hearing part of the 
evidence, in which the most contradictory state- 
ments were made as to the condition of the cow, the 
Sheriff dismissed the claim on the ground that the 
promise made by the defender was of the nature of 
a bet and the action was thus irrelevant. Professor 
M’Call, from Glasgow, and other skilled witnesses 
were present, but were not called. 


Cattle Transit between Ireland and Great Britain. 


On Friday afternoon last the Lord President of 
the Council (Earl Cranbrook) received a deputation 
from the Royal Agricultural Society, the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the Royal 
Dublin Society, who presented a series of sugges- 
tions passed at a recent conference for the improved 
transit of cattle between Ireland and Great 
Britain.—Sir John Thorold, Mr. J. N. Napier, Col. 
Stirling of Kippendavie, and Mr. Jacob Wilson 
briefly snpported the suggestions, which, it was 
stated, were made for the purpose of preventing the 
hardship and cruelty existing in the transit.—Lord 
Cranbrook, in reply, regretted that Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lothian (representing the Irish and Scotch 
departments) had been unable to join him in re- 
ceiving the deputation, In 1878 there was an in- 
quiry into the subject, and one of their most efficient 
inspectors went ten voyages between different ports 
with a view of obtaining information as to the 
treatment of animals while on board ship. He re- 
ported that cases of want2»n cruelty on the part of 
persons in charge of the animals sent from Ireland 
were of very rare occurrence; but that the animals 
being strangers to one another, often fought un- 
ceasingly, and never got a moment’s rest throughout 
the voyage. They reached our coasts, in fact, in a 
worse condition than they started, owing to the 
pugnacious character which they inherited from the 
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interrupted and broken by the movement of the 
calculus towards the neck of the bladder, and oc- 
casionally it passes’. away involuntarily in small 
quantities. After the bladder has been freely 
emptied the anus undergoes a repetition of spas- 
modic contractions. Now and again the stone be- 
comes impacted in the cervix, resulting in obstruc- 
tion and over-distension of the bladder, with the 
usual train of symptoms indicative of abdominal 
pain.* In some examples of the disorder the gait 
during progression is wide and. straddling, and 
during quiescence the hind limbs are occasionally 
raised from the ground as if in pain. 

The diagnosis is in the majority of cases un- 
attended with difficulty where proper methods of 
inquiry are pursued, but as we shall presently show, 
the detection of stone sometimes taxes the resources 
of the ablest diagnostician. Tumours in the bladder, 
croupous cystitis, organic disease of the kidneys, and 
various other ailments pertaining to the urinary re- 
ceptacle may, and do, occasion symptoms only dis- 
tinguishable from those of calculous disorder by a 
careful and searching exploration of the bladder 
per rectum, and by catheter or sound per urethram. 
In regard to this latter part of the inquiry it need 
hardly be urged that upon it the diagnosis mainly 
depends. Exploration of the bladder per rectum 
seldom fails to reveal to us any decided enlarge- 
ment occuring within or without it, but the tact and 
discrimination of the surgeon is often sorely tried 
in distinguishing, between a calculus and certain 
forms of tumour which now and again present them- 
selves there. In searching for stone the mind and 
with it the hand, naturally turns to related organs, 
and, remembering the possible enlargement of the 
prostrate, secks first to determine the condition of 
this organ in particular whenever vesicular calculus 
is suspected. Tumefaction of the prostrate is for- 
tunately not difficult of recognition. The backward- 
ness and immobility of the swelling, its intimate 
connection with the neck of the bladder, its peculiar 
outline of form and yielding nature, serve at once 
to distinguish it from stone, while the bulging 
perineum, the resistance offered to the catheter, and 
the negative evidence of the latter when in the 
bladder, lend additional confirmation of the fact. 
Tumours in the bladder usually disclose themselves 
by their diffuse, and maybe also by their lobulated 
and fixed condition, but even this cannot always be 
said to be the case as my experience enables me to 
affirm. In some instances new formations arising 
in this organ display a degree of roundness, regu- 
larity, and hardness which renders diagnosis diffi- 
cult and uncertain from a mere rectal examination, 
and calls for more direct and reliable measures of 
inspection. Here the bladder may be explored 
with a suitable sound either per urethram or through 
a perineal opening. In searching the bladder for 
stone by the channel first referred to, the viscus is 
allowed to become moderately distended with urine, 
when first in a standing, and then in a recumbent 
posture, the sound (after being well oiled) is in- 
troduced into the urethra, and gently forced on 


* Very recently two cases of this kind were brought to my 
notice: one by the late Mr. Cartwright, jun., of Wolver- 
hampton, and a second by Mr. Slipper. 


until it enters the bladder. It is now moved slowly 
backward and forward with a rotatory action so as to 
bring the metal point of the instrument into con- 
tact with every part of the interior surface of the 
viscus, noting at the same time any roughness or 
irregularity of surface or resistance it may meet 
with, or any sound it may convey. Ifthe result is 
not satisfactory the position of the patient must be 
changed by turning the animal first on one side and 
then on the other, and now on the back, until every 
part of the bladder has been thoroughly explored. 
Where the substance felt per rectum is a calculus its 
contact with the searcher will be clearly made 
known bythe rough and resisting character of the 
touch, and by the sound emitted when struck. It 
ought ever to be borne in mind that there are limits 
to the toleration of the sound by the mucous mem- 
brane of the bladder, which require to be respected, 
and, besides, a constant care in the manipulation of 
the instrument; the too long employment of it at 
one time should not therefore be permitted. In all cases 
where the detection of the stone is not accomplished 
in a reasonable time (which must ever depend upon 
the state of the bladder) the operation should cease, 
to be again resumed at some future time when the 
irritation produced in the mucous layer has sub- 
sided. Neglect of this simple precaution may con- 
vert cystic irritation into acute cystitis or even 
induce a fatal renal or peritoneal complication. 

Even with the exhaustion of all the methods and 
devices which science has designed for surgical diag- 
nosis, failure may still attend our efforts, and 
although the existence of something in the bladder be 
ever so obvious, its precise nature cannot always be 
clearly and definitely made out. In those examples 
of stone partially or completely overgrown by 
granulation tissue springing from around an ulcera- 
ting surface, or enclosed in false membrane, the 
question of stone or tumour is difficult to divine. 
Here the former, hidden away in the new-growth 
or exudation matter, is sheltered from the sound, 
and the instrument striking the morbid mass im- 
parts to the hand precisely those impressions which 
denote the existence of tumour. In this uncertain 
and unsatisfactory condition no time should be lost 
in opening the urethra by perineal section, when 
the bladder may be again explored by means of the 
short metal sound, to be referred to later on. 

In estimating the value of physical signs of stone 
as afforded by the sound there is one important fact 
which should not be overlooked, viz., the liability of 
the mucous layer to become crusted over with cal- 
careous salts. This is by no means a rare condition 
as a consequence of croupous cystitis, and unless 
borne in mind may prove seriously misleading, the 
contact of the sound with the earthy deposit im- 
parting to the hand much the same sensations as 
those afforded by a stone. This impression will re- 
quire therefore to be corrected by careful exploration 
per rectum. Here also we should be on our guard, 
for in these cases the bladder in usually much con- 
tracted and thickened by inflammatory new growth, 
thus rendering small calculi difficult to detect 
through the rectal passage, and calling for much 
care and painstaking manipulation. Large stones, 
on the other hand, are readily brought under touch, 
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Competitive Examinations in China: 


The Government of China is a vast system of 
competitive examination tempered: by bribery, and 
this Kao-Ch’ang is its heart. It is a miniature 
city, with one wide artery down the middle, hun- 
dreds of parallel streets running from this on both 
sides, each street mathematically subdivided into 
houses, a big semblance of a palace at one end of 
the main street, and little elevated watchtowers here 
and there. But the palace is merely the examiners’ 
hall, the streets are three feet wide and one side of 
them is a blank wall, the towers are for the * proc- 
tors” to spy upon cribbing, and the houses are 
perfectly plain brick cells measuring thirty-eight 
inches by fifty. In the enclosure there are no fewer 
than fourteen thousand of these. After emerging 
successfully from a competitive examination in the 
capital of his own province, the Chinese aspirant 
comes to Peking to compete for the second degree. 
He is put into one of these cells, two boards are 
given him for a seat and a table and there he re- 
mains day and night for fourteen days. Every cell 
is full, an army of cooks and coolies waits upon the 
scholars, and any one caught cribbing or communi- 
cating with his neighbour is visited with the 
severest punishment. The condition of the place 
when these fourteen-thousand would-be literati are 
thus cooped up for a fortnight, with Chinese ideas 
of sanitation, may be imagined, and it is not sur- 
prising to learn that many die. But what joy for 
the successful ones! They are received in pro- 
cession at the gates of their native town, and every- 
body hastens to congratulate their parents upon 
having given such a son to the world. By and by 
there is another examination in which the already 
twice successful compete against each other, the 
fourteen thousand aguin flock to Peking, and the 
winners are honoured by the Son of Heaven himself 
and their names inscribed for ever upon marble 
tablets. Better still, they are provided with govern- 
ment posts, and this is the reward of their efforts. 
But what, you will ask, is the subject-matter of their 
examination? Simply and solely the letter-perfect 
knowledge of the works of Confucius, the history 
of China, and the art of composition and character- 
forming as practiced by the great masters of old. 
In the works of the masters, argue the Chinese, is 
all wisdom; he who knows these works best is 
therefore the wisest man; whatever needs doing, 
the wisest man can do it best. So the successful 
literati are sent all over the country to be magis- 
trates, and generals, and commanders of ships, and 
engineers, and everything else haphazard, without 
the slightest acquaintance of any kind with their 
subject, densely and marvellously ignorant, and im- 
penetrably conceited. The Marquis Tséng is al- 
most the only one of ,the great Chinamen of to-day 
who has not entered public life by this triple portal 
to invincible incompetence.—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Alleged Case of Tuberculosis.—Action against a 
Veterinary Surgeon. 


At the Small-Debt Court, Kilmarnock, on Mar, 28, 
evidence was heard in an action at the instance of 
Mr. Barr, farmer, Monkland, against Mr. Nicholson, 
V.S., on the grounds stated in the claim as follows :— 
“On Monday the fourth day of March current, the 
defender, who is inspector to the Local Authority 
of the landward part of Kilmarnock parish, called 
at the pursuer’s farm of Monkland for the purpose 
ot inspecting his cattle. He objected to one cow 
on the ground that it was suffering from tuberculosis, 
and ordered it to be killed. Pursner stated that he 
believed the cow was sound, and refused to do so 
unless he got compensation therefor. The defender 
thereupon verbally promised that if the pursuer 
destroyed the said cow he would pay him the sum 
of £10 out of his own pocket if it could be shewn 
that the said cow was not rotten with tuberculosis. 
The pursuer, on the faith of said promise, destroyed 


the said cow on the evening of the said date, and he 


now seeks payment of the said sum on the ground 
that the said cow was sound at the time of death, 
restrictea to £8 6s. 8d.” The defender stated that 
he had bet the pursuer £10, but on conditions which 
were not complied with. After hearing part of the 
evidence, in which the most contradictory state- 
ments were made as to the condition of the cow, the 
Sheriff dismissed the claim on the ground that the 
promise made by the defender was of the nature of 
a bet and the action was thus irrelevant. Professor 
M’Call, from Glasgow, and other skilled witnesses 
were present, but were not called, 


Cattle Transit between [reland and Great Britain. 


On Friday afternoon last the Lord President of 
the Council (Earl Cranbrook) received a deputation 
from the Royal Agricultural Society, the Highland 
and Agricultural Society of Scotland, and the Royal 
Dublin Society, who presented a series of sugges- 
tions passed at a recent conference for the improved 
transit of cattle between Ireland and Great 
Britain.—Sir John Thorold, Mr. J. N. Napier, Col. 
Stirling of Kippendavie, and Mr. Jacob Wilson 
briefly snpported the suggestions, which, it was 
stated, were made for the purpose of preventing the 
hardship and cruelty existing in the transit.—Lord 
Cranbrook, in reply, regretted that Mr. Balfour and 
Lord Lothian (representing the Irish and Scotch 
departments) had been unable to join him in re- 
ceiving the deputation, In 1878 there was an in- 
quiry into the subject, and one of their most efficient 
inspectors went ten voyages between different ports 
with a view of obtaining information as to the 
treatment of animals while on board ship. He re- 
ported that cases of want»n cruelty on the part of 
persons in charge of the animals sent from Ireland 
were of very rare occurrence ; but that the animals 
being strangers to one another, often fought un- 
ceasingly, and never got a moment’s rest throughout 
the voyage. They reached our coasts, in fact, in a 
worse condition than they started, owing to the 
pugnacious character which they inherited from the 
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Island in which they were born.—(Laughter). In 
conclusion, the Lord President promised that every 
consideration should be given to the suggestions 
made by the deputation. 


Veterinary Appointment. 


Mr. J. D. Borthwick, m.n.c.v.s., second son of Mr, 
John Borthwick, m.R.c.v.s., Kirkliston, has left by 
the “Grantully Castle” to fill the position of 
Government Veterinary Surgeon at Cape Town, 
Cape of Good Hope. Mr. J. Borthwick graduated 
from the New Veterinary College. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Communications for the Editor to be addressed 20 Fulham 
Road, S.W. 

Original articles and reports should be written on one side 
only of the paper, and authenticated by the names and addresses 
of the writers, not necessarily for publication. 


We shall be obliged by early intelligence of all matters worth 
bringing under the notice of the profession, and thankful to any 
friends who may send us cuttings from local papers, containing 
facts of interest. 


‘*LARYNGISMUS PARALYTICUS.” 

Perhaps your readers will be somewhat tired of the con- 
troversy about ‘‘Laryngismus Paralyticus,” but Dr. 
Clarke in your number of the 30th ultimo is mistaken in 
thinking the term a “barbarism.” It is not necessary, if 
he is desirous of imparting information to the Veterinary 
Profession, to impute to courteous opponents, “ flagrant 
misrepresentations,” ‘‘ quibble,” and such like expressions. 
He is still apparently in some doubt as to the meaning of 
‘*constructive criticism.” I therefore suggest that, as a 
practical illustration, he should give us his idea of a scien- 
tific designation for ‘ roaring,” in choice Greek or Latin. 
I have asked him two plain questions, and I now repeat 
them. (1) Is he quite sure that ‘‘ismus” does not mean 
constriction, whether arising from spasm, paralysis, or 
from other causes ? and (2) Will he give us his authorities ? 


—— 
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He says he has dealt with both these questions in previous 
letters, but Iam unable to find his answers to them, and I 
therefore ask him to give us the names of his authorities, 
and to briefly quote them. As it is, he writes you a very 
long letter, and we are no wiser after reading it than before; 
in fact, if he will allow me to make a good-natured com- 
parison, he reminds us of the cuttlefish, which when hard- 

ressed by its adversarys hides itself ina cloud of ink. We 
Se not want to ‘‘spend an hour or two in a library in 
search of Dr. Clarke’s unspecified authorities, we want him 
to state explicitly who they are. 

In conclusion, the Veterinary Profession may rest assured 
that ‘‘ Laryngismus Paralyticus” is a good and correct 
scientific description for ‘‘roaring” in horses.—Yours 
faithfully, VETERINARY SURGEON. 

April 3rd, 1889. 


THE SCHOOLS AND THE COUNCIL. 
Sir, 

It has been suggested that each Veterinary School should 
be directly represented on the Council of our Profession. 
At first sight this appearsa very fair arrangement, because 
undoubtedly each School has a great interest to protect and 
because if one were rejected by the electors, whilst the other 
three were accepted, an appearance of unfairness and in- 
vidiousness would be suggested. At present our Council is 
elected according to a clause in the Charter, and we should 
require a new Charter to permit anyone obtaining a seat 
without election. 

If Principals of Schools are to have the right to a seat 
we should have to object to other teachers at that School 
being elected, and this seems hard lines for the teacher 
whose abilities the profession might wish to recognise and 
honour. 

Putting aside however all the difficulties of practical 
detail, there is a grave objection to the principle. 

The tendency of modern progress is distinctly to the 
abolition of un-elected members on all governing bodies. 
Self-government is being adopted everywhere. 

If any body of men possess the power of self-government 
let them use it. Never let them part with the invaluable pre- 
rogative of being governed only by those in whom they have 
confidence, and over whom they possess the power of de- 
termining whether they shall be trusted to govern or not. 

I protest most earnestly against any action which should 
lead to our Council including members who cannot be re- 
moved if they lose the confidence of the Profession. 

The frogs in the fable objected to King Log and the gods 
sent them King Stork. 

Let us be cautious and not incur the risk of having an 
irresponsible, irremovable power placed on our governing 
body.—Yours truly, 

J. ATKINSON. 
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